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| bigher cast, playing at cards or dice; here 
| Mordecai Solomon pores over his leger in 
aaet ; ja corner, there a romantic female weeps 
THE BARK. jover anovel, with her back turned on the 
company: in fine, the variety of objecis 
. forms a living piciure most worthy of con- 
l'nie mode of being conveyed from place | templation. 
o place has three advantages, ease, cheap-| Having now given an outline of the bark 
ness, and leisure for observation:—barks itself, | shall proceed to state what passed 
ond steambvats are now more common tian init relative to myself, and draw a short 
heretofore, and so is travelling. To those,' sketch (connected with the subject) of the 
therefore, who have gone in the bark from) effects of external objccts on the interior of 
Bruges to Ghent, very little need be said;!man in general; afier which, I shall take 
iy those who have not, be it known, that it! iny leave of the vesscl, wishing that all my 
fur surpasses the steam-boat to a tranquil! readers may glide as gently down the stream 
passenger, who neither likes noise nor dan-| of time, with as much inward tranquillity 
ver, (whether,the latter be real or imagi-/ and content, as I floated on the lake’s sur- 
nary): there is none of the grumbling din| face from the good town of Bruges to the 
of the steam-boat, nor any chance of being; dull and lengthy one of Ghent. 
joiled to death; no necessity for a safety-| On entering our aquatic vehicle, after sa- 
jalve, nor any machinery or apparatus re- | luting my surrowading fellow-companions, I 
quiring an engineer; the company on board took my station beyond the rudder, giving 
s, likewise, far different from that of the | myself a commanding view of the long 
team-boat, which is generally a confusion| deck ; I affected to read a newspaper, which 
vi persons merely, such as the different clas- | in fact, I gleaned, but the book of life was 
es Who adopt that conveyance from busi-| before me, and I perused it attentively.From 
ess, economy, or curiosity ; whilst that of! diversity of feature and fizure, from atti- 
‘he bark is rather a confusion of nations} tude and deportment, from the dress and ad- 
ind of characters bent on business or plea- | dress of my fellow-travellers, lwas enabled 
sure, who form of this vessel a sort of float-!to make out preity correctly their nation, 
ng London Exchange, and render the occupation, the object of their watery CX- 
wene very important to the observer of|cursion, and the station to which they he- 
men and of manners. Here you will sce;longed; a few affected ones, male and fe- 
ie tranquil Briton on his travels, theactive | male, see:ned to sinile in scorn on our con- 
Frenchman, the slow cunning Brabanter, veyance, with the view of wishing to make 
2 mechanical Dutchman, &c. multiplied it obvious that they were out of their lofty 
Here the half-pay officer sphere; but the passengers tn general ap- 
‘** and here,” 


[BY THE HERMIT APROAD. | 


! infinitum. gel 
nuakes himself agreeable to the ladies, or peared all happy and satisfied ; re, 
canvasses the acquaintance of a rich mer-, said I tomyself, ‘+ what a miserable affair it 
want, or of a generous gourmand, whose} would be if the temporary tenants of this 
able groans under dainties ; there a Ger-| floating mansion were at variance with each 
van militaire fingers his mustaches, and re-| other! how detestable it would be to be sur- 
srets the money which he has lost at play,) rounded by riot, contention, and strife whilst 
previous to joining his regiment; at one|on the gentle bosom of this accommodating 
corner of the declk two moneyed-men are} body of water! how ill would angry looks, 
Consulting together on objects of finance ; | cross words, and jarring interests suit the 
at another, a fat land-holder or dealer in| quictude of this situation! how unfit would 
catle is smoking contentedly after the suc-/ they be for fellow-crcatures doomed but for 
cessful sale of his hops oroxen; in the ca-/a short space to journey through the vale 
‘ins below, you will find the humbler class, | of time f—and yet, alas! is not life but a 
brofiting by the low price of being trans-| brief course, the world nothing but a very 
verted to their place of destination, and the limited travel. when compared with eternity 
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Vv 

and infinity of space, and notwithstanding 
man must terment his fellow-man during 
the fleeting period.” Just as this reflection 


‘» before my minid’s eye, | perceived a | 


ivoking military man, by an abrupt 

rout face, cripple a poor unotfending 

i kaock a breviary out of the hand 

neek looking clergyiman; but one 

» the latter, full of resignation, ac- 

ued by an optative, * 1 wish thou 

‘not hurt my poor dog, for as for my- 

if 1 have no resentment,” thus mutely 

mnveyed, tamed the fire of the captain’s 

eye, tinged his manly check with becommng 

crunson, made him stoop to pick up the 

book, and pressing the abhé’s hand in hits, 

drew forth a handsome inanly apology ; he 

now patted the poor dog, and the account 
betwixt all parties was fuily settled. 

I confess that for the time I took deep in- 
terest and a lively part in the scene ; had ut 
terminated otherwise I should have become 
a partisan both of the human and animal 
performers in the drama; but this was as it 
ought to be, it warmed my bosom beyond 
what I can express, and drew from me my 
favourite quotation— 


** Toerr is human, to forgive divine.” 


Pretending again to return to my newspa- 
per, the lottery oflice puff of which bad 
been for ten minutes unread before my 
eyes, I turned them from the uninteresting 
print, to the very attractive scenery which 


skirts the lake, and where wood and water, | 
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ties, to recall our scattered thoughts, to cuy 
centrate our divided affections. Let the 
| perturbed spirit collect itself; let him, whose 
bosom: is either blighted or in agitation, re- 
pair to the fields of viridity, to the velye: 
carpet of nature enamelled with young flow- 
ers; let his eye repose upon the veivet o; 
ithe rose, and will not quietude appear be- 
‘fore him? let the man fatigued with worldly 
jatfuirs, or distracted by dry unsatisfactory 
istudy, saunter by the silvery stream, listen 
'to the concert of the feathered choristers o: 
| heaven, or view the prismatic reflection o: 
i the rainbow, or the pearly gems which bane 
jon the eglantine to beautify and refresh it. 
jand will he not feel interior comfort, relie: 
beyond all human giving? Is there a being 
who can contemplate that same rainbow 
without reflecting that 
* The hand of the Most High hath bended it?’ 





Is there a mind so base, so sordid, so crove!- 
ling, upon which sublime scenery cannot 
act in elevating the mind, and on which 
tranquil objects cannot produce a calm and 
holy peacefulness ? 

But the bark is nearing the shore, the 
boundary of our journey is at hand, all are 
upon deck (for the picture is still before 
my eyes),hackney coaches and officious por- 
ters will soon spoil the effect of the view, 
and the hallowed delights of nature give 
way to the artificial ones of the world, 





| * Its pomp, its pleasure, and its nonsense ali." 
| [Little now remains to be said of tl: 


serpentine deviations, fine cultivation, and | bark; we bad a mid-day dinner, good ini! 
fat cattle grazing, give the pictured story of | kind, but at which a very high-dressed mill:- 


,g 
the country through which we passed. 
There was nothing in this of the sublime, 
no cloud-capped mountains, no craggy and | 
abrupt precipices, the haunts of the eagle | 
and the hawk, and from whose frighiful | 
eminences 

“ The chuffs and crows which wine 


Seem'd scarce as gross as beetles 


the inidway air, 
There was no thundering cataract, no 
world of waters, ebbing and owine near 
the bold and extensive shure, but ail was) 
peaceful, green, comely, and inviting. A 

man must be made of jarring cle:nents in- | 
deed who would be out of hutmeour with the 

country, or with his neizibour, surrowaded 

thus; as for inyself, I felt as if I had 

taken a reposing draught which left ine in | 
a delightful waking dream, to which uo fe- | 
ver could succeed; my pulse beat in even 
measure, and toid me that whilst time was | 
stealing on, and both myself and the bark | 
were moving towards our journey’s end, 1 | 
Was at peace and ia brotherly love with the | 
whole large family of man; thus have ex- | 
ternal objects a most powerful agency on| 
our internal faculties; thus the combina- | 
toms of natnre serve to attune onrsensibili- | 


| Frenclified on his tour to the Continent, that ne! 


ner turned up her nose, and elevated her 
thick-arched cyebrows, expressive of the 
vulgarity of the hour, and of which she re- 
fused to partake; a would-be dandy attor- 
ney’s clerk was about to do the same, a’- 
though the after part which he took in th 


‘yepast proved that he was more a man v. 
‘appetite than a man of taste ; but I recon- 
-ciled him to the circumstance by observing, 


that there was a way of making all thinz- ¢ 
easy, namely, the accummodating one’s se. 
to them, and since the idea of the hour we: 
so horrifying to his well-bred notions, |e 
cught to consider the meal set before bin 
merely as a d¢jeuner a la fourchette, and hx 
could afterwards dine like a prince at eig.. 
o’clock, the time for the Brabanter’s supper | 


Admirable ! exclaimed John Quill,® ani > 








* A quill criver of some efter eminence, £0t 
only spoke brokea English, and ridiculed his country, 
but was thinking of changing his name, as well as! st 
habits and opinions, whilst on his travels: the som 0’ © 
guerre, or rich name which he proposed to assuine, § 
was Jonguille ; but upon being assured by a dry. S€0° 7 
sible, ant observing Seotech friend, that the assume. © 
name would smell! vara muckle o’ the shop, and that (ke © 
English would just ca’ him John Quill, be abandone? 
his ambitious design, and merely translated his pane 
from English into French, whieh 1 forbear from me 
tioning. 
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unged luimself into the silence of hard dividual, in his property, can never be a pro- 
eating for one hour by the clock. Had I, | per subject for a duel. 

uke my upstart neighbour, turned my back, Art. 6.—It is the duty of every gentle- 
upon the early dinner, I should have lost a | man, who experiences such violent or abu- 
yaluable scientific acquaintanee thus ac- |sivetreatment as has been noticed in Art. 
yuired, and missed an amusing conversation | 3, to let his assailant suffer under the influ- 
with a well-bred and able artillery officer, | ence of the stain supposed to have been 
of both of whom I took a cordial leave, as | imparted by the original offence, and to 
| now do of my reader. | seek redress for the assault, or the abusive 
language, from the courts of law, in order 
| to suppress a violence which is injurious to 
| Civilized society. 





THE CODE OF HONOUR. 


po | Art. 7.—No gentleman, who values his 
dy Joseph Hamilton, Esq of Annandale Cottage.) | OWN reputation very highly, will refuse to 
—_ receive, or offer, such reparation as may be 


Tae Code of Honour, as approved of by , agreed upon by either of the seconds, and 
several individuals of rank, courage, expe- | @0 umpire, mutually chosen by the two; 
rience, and discretion, and most respectfully | and, in case the seconds cannot agree upon 
submitted to the sovereigns, princes, noble- | 20 umpire, each should nominate a friend 
men, and gentlemen, throughout the earth, | whose decision should be final. 
jor the purpose of inducing the transmission; Art. 8.—Gentlemen who do not set a 
cf such improvements and corrections, | Very exorbitant value upon their time and 
turough the ambassadors at theBritishCourt, , labour, will avoid refusing, even upon the 
and the members of the Imperial Senate, as ground, such apology as they would have 
may at least abate the evil consequences at- | accepted in the earlier stages of negotia- 
iendant upon Duelling, until a successful lon. ae ' : 
eort can be made for the total abolition of | Art. 9.—When giving the lie, or using 
tue practice. ‘any other irritating language, has been the 

first aggression, if it appear that such lan- 

Art. 1.—If A. B. receive an offence guage was resorted to under any erroneous 
irom C. D. and he would remove the stain impression, and that such impression bas 
which he conceives attaches to his honour, been satisfactorily removed by explanation, 
his success in doing so will invariably bear | the written expression of sincere regret for 
an exact proportion to the gentlemanly de- | the use of such provoking language may be 
licacy of his own behaviour. [offered and accepted, consistently with the 

Art. 2.—In a case which appears to re- | most honourable feelings. 
quire the recurregce to a duel, the chal-; Art. 10.—When a genti®man is the de- 
lenge should always emanate from the indi- | positary of any public trust, it is more ho- 
vidual who first conceives himself offended. , nourable to sacrifice his individual feelings 


Art. 3.—If A. B. in order to throw upon | 
the first aggressor the supposed necessity of 
originating the challenge, shall proceed to. 
horsewhip C. D. strike him with his fist, a 


than the general interests of society. 

Art. 11.—Professional gentlemen, on 
whose energies or talents, the lives, fortunes, 
or reputation, of their clients may depend, 





stick, or even with his glove, call him aliar, can never justify their fighting duels, with- 
coward, or by any other irritating appella- out first making a full and timely surrender 
tion, he does not efface the stain, which he | of their trusts. 
imagines his reputation has contracted;; Art. 12.—A gentleman who values his 
but, on the contrary, he considerably ag- | own reputation very bizhly will not fight a 
gravates it, by descending to a violence of | duel with, or act as a second to, a person 
action or expression, which every well-bred | who has been guilty of the violence alluded 
rentleman is habitually anxious to avoid, | to in Art. 3, or of any other offence against 
and by associating with his conduct the re- | the public morals. 
collection, that violence is almost invaria- Art. 13.—No gentleman should accept 
bly resorted to by persons whose bodily | the office of a second, without first receiv- 
‘trength, or pugilistic science, gives them a’ ing from his friend a written statement of 
considerable advantage over the gentleman | the case, upon his honour, which should be 
they are determined to assail. | accessible to both the seconds, for facilita- 
Art. 4.—When any gentleman neglects | ting an accommodation, and justifying the 
the honourable line of conduct, which is | conduct of the principals, as well as that of 
tuggested in the two first articles, and a-| the seconds, in the event of a fatal termina- 
dopts that which is the subject of the third,| tion to the quarrel. Every second should 
he ought not to feel himself aggrieved if he | also insist upon receiving a written consent, 
he brought before a very different tribunal | to offer, or reecive, such apology, submis- 
‘tom that which he aspires to. sion, or explanation, as may be confiden- 
Art. 5.—An injury sustained by any in-! tially agreed upon between the principal 
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ind hamset, 
ees Upon recs in which the principals | 
have converted 
tons, at their own command. 

Art. 14.—-The parties shonld never be al- | 
lowed to fight at less thin ten vardsdistance, 
to be always well detined by tee-stones, for 
the adva' ced feet of the combatants ; and, 


21) dueling ost i} wil ime 


there being melancholy instan- 


econds info mere autuma- | 


tarortal wound | 


atmore than forty yards, very trivial dif | 


ferences may be terminated at that dis 
cence 

Art. 15.—The parties should invariably 
salute each other at their meeting on the 
eround, and they should be emulous tn oiter- 
ing this evidence of civilization, remember- 
ing that they lave, bys the very uct of meet- 
hur, made an acknowledgment of equabty. 
and evinced a perieet willing ne 
cove, or oifer, the supposed nev iry re 
paration, 

Art. 16.—The it irties shonld pr om and 
fire together, upon the making of a signal 
previously agreed upon between the se- 


conds, or lose their right to fire > aid fring 
by word of command should be invariably 
avoided, as im such cases unnecessary dan- 
ger is incurred, by permitting the eve to 
m: ke a preparatory rest upon its object. 
Art. 17.—Uhe sicnal should be a white 
handkerchief, or other very attractive ob 
ject, placed upon the wround exactly mid 
wav between the primeipals, that eceh iaus 
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Macpurr See, who comes here? 
Marcoum. My countryman, but yet E kno» 
hin not SUAKSPFany 


Tie last faint aecents trembled on his tons: e, 

Ti 9 now inactive to the palate clung: 

Hijs bosom heaves a mortal croan--he dies! 

ppt siases eternal sink upon lis eyes, 
Fabloonen’s Saipwrere 


Asovur fifteen years ago IT was compelled 
tomake a journey to Portsmouth, on bus. 
ness of a very urgent nature. Whilst J 
was silting in the coffee-room of the Inn 
vom whence the coach was to start, a strane. 

, enveloped ina travelling cloak, his mout) 
half concealed in. the ample folds of an im. 


‘mense neckerchief, and the upper part o7 


* fextures shaded bya broad beimened hat, 
proached the box I was occupying, and 


‘alier casting a momentary, and apparently 


have an equal view of if, and that one of 


the dened may withdray it at his pleasure 
by a cord. 

Art. 18.—The seconds showkd niutaatly 
and zealously attempt a reconeniotion alte 
t very dise hy " ire of prist Is. ; ‘hits is weit tvs 
the indispensable futy of a { 
who has reecived the elidicuee, as well a 
of the surgeons, and other »%e 
duel. 

Art. 19.—The 
jas been « hi leis Do sboombe privareridy lathes 
the appointme nt of the 
meeting. The scene ot 
eonvenient as 
tants, especialiy to 
allextravagant propositions shold be eare- 
iuilly reyecte d,suchas fighting across a ta- 
ble at handkerchiet’s length, or bond to 
hand, using swords, daggers, livives, rifles, 
blunderbusses, &e, 

Art. 20.——Jf a gentleman be ureed era 
lowed to fight who is in liquor, or unpre- 
pared witha confidential second, or who has 
not had suflicieat time to make a proper 
disposition of his property, and trusts, for 
ihe advantage of his family, constituents, 

hents, wards, or eredifors, a suspicion of 
foul play nist inevitably attach itself to all 
persons by whom it may be sanctioned, | 
urresitcd, or even witnessed. without Op- 


- Pe 
SCECONG Ot 


time and place of 
retgom Shomid be oe 
possible to beth the ecnbta- 


uroical assistanes, and 


“1p 


the party who: 


sual, glance at my 
on the opposite side of the table. As the 
coach was not ready so soon as I expected, 
I resolved (‘albeit unused to the drinking 
mood”) to comfort myself with a glass o: 
two of ** generous Port.” Thad no soone: 
given my order than it was repeated by thi 
stranger; and the same congeniality of dis- 
position was manifested, on my requesting to 
be favoured with the sight of a Ne wspaper. 
I did not take particular notice of the cir- 
eumstanee at the time, for indeed it was 
quite as reasonable for one man te drink 
ort wine, or to read a Newspaper, as ano- 
ther; but shortly after, having occasion to 
note down some trifling memorandum in my 
poekot-book, [ was not a little surprised, on 
turniig towards my companion, to find him 
-unilarly engaged. TI know not how it was, 
hut Tmust confess | now began to feel some- 
thing of uneasiness. All thatbad yet oc 
eurred might be purely accidental—whe 
amusement could any man derive from im 
tating all my ac tions >— Surely none.- 
sith i] conld not feel altogethe »r comfortable 
hui as there was certainly no ground for re- 
monstrance, Llad no alternative but to ho! ! 
my peace, and put as good a face upon the 
matter as the natural irritability of my tei- 
per would permit. When the waiter came 
to oh phy what coach I was going by, I sr- 
swered ** Portsmouth ;” and the same ques 
tion being put to the stranger, he receive 
the same reply.‘ Inside or out,” demande: 
the waiter, addressing both at once.—* In- 
side,”said I.—“Inside.” echoed the stranger- 
I would willingly have remained in London 
till the following day, rather than be doomed 
to travel with this extraordinary character: 
hut it was absolutely necessary ‘that I should 
reach Portsmouth early in the morning ; be- 
sides which my place was booked and paid 
(or, so that there was no possibility of escap- 
ing, without making a sacrifice by no means 


person, seated hinself 
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suuaule by the state of my finances, which, 
i truth, were ata very low ebb. 

The coach being ready, I took my seat, 
‘ysely followed by my unwelcome fellow- 
yaveller, and commenced a journey, the 
pleasures of which were not heightened in 
anticipation by the circumstance of his be- 
ing, except myself, the only inside passenger. 
Qur conversation, it will be readily believed, 
was neither spirited nor interesting. ‘The 
strauger never started a subjcet, but assented 
to every thing I said with an obsequiousness 
that would have done honour to Polomus 
himself. Throughout the journey, I believe 
nota single movement of mine escaped lis 
observation ; and he imitated me so closely 
asto subject me more than once to consider- 
able personalinconvenience. If ] happened 
to fall asleep, he snored so loud, that [ was 
iastantly awakened from my repose, to a 
consciousness of my 
“Tired Nature’s sweet restorer,” whose 
balmy influence falls alike on the peasant 


and the prince, was denied to me; and that , 
‘oo at a time when it had been more wel- | 
come to me than is the wedding day to the| 
expectant bride.x—DidI shut one of the. 


windows to avert the consequence of a /ho- 
ough draught, the other was immediately 


closed, and I was exposed to all the horrors | 
Did I let down the window | 
again, the opposite one was instantly thrown | 


f suffocation. 


open, and my rind reviewed in gloomy pros- 
vect the usual concomitants of obstructed 
perspiration ; sore throat,cough, rheumatism, 
catarrh, and ague had, in imagination, al- 


ready attacked my frame, and it might with | 


‘ruth be said, I * felt a thousand coins in 
fearing one.” 
0 enumerate all the annoyances | was sub- 
ected to, suffice it,that they were continued 


without intermission till our arrival on the | 


iollowing morning at our place of destination: 
when, to complete the catalogue of my mis- 


eries, my compagnon de voyage followed me | 
‘o the Quebec Tavern, where it was my cus- , 


mtotake upmy abode. Vexation now 
almost overcame my philosophy, and I could 
with diticulty refrain from giving vent toa 


paroxysm of rage; but I resolved to bear } 
ill patiently, tillsome more unequivocal act , 
{rudeness should justify my resentment. | 


‘ had not much time to reflect on the com- 


vutts of a peaceable disposition, for when 1 | 
ordered my breakfast, the stranger, with | 
verfect sang froid, intimated that if [had no | 
vhjection he should be most happy to join, 


me. This was too much for philosophy it- 
‘elfto bear. I rose from my seat, pulled 
‘own the wristbands and adjusted the collar 


of my shirt, and articulated, as well as I was, 


able—* Yes, Sir, 1 have an objection—a 
great objection—an insurmountable objec- 
ion, Sir. You have been a perpetual annoy- 
nee tome from the moment when I had 


miserable situation. |" 


But it were a waste of time | 


the mistortune to meet with Vou: and af you 
co notdesist from persecuting me, and “in 
stantly leave ine to myself, vou shall have 
reason to repent your folly, Sur.” 

“As Llive,”replied the stranger, in a voice 
aud manner totally different from those he 
had hitherto assumed, “ that was spoken 
like iny old friend— ive me your hand.” 
There was something im the sound of that 
voice tiat recalled (omy memory visions 
of happiness long since gone by 5 
as if connected with my fondest recollec- 
tions, and a thousand as ocrations and im 
pressions, which had lai dormant for years, 
were revived io all their pristine vividness, 
[involuntarily seized the hand which the 
stranger had oflered—every spark of ance: 
was extinguished inmy  breast—bui bo was 
still ignorant whose voice it was that had 
wrought so sudden a change in my feelings. 
‘he Stranger saw my embarrassment, anc! 
removing the kerelief from his neck with 
-one hand, while with the other be placed bes 
hat upon the table—** Surely,” he exclaim 
ed, ** you cannot have forgotten Oliver Bar- 
top.” It was indeed my old companion : 
but so altered in his looks that I could 
scarcely trace any resemblance between 
Lis present and former appearance. —T omit 
any turther deseripiion of a scene so inte- 
resting tous both; first, because | am con- 
scious of 1iny inability to doit yostiee; and, 
secondly, because it would occupy a space 
which | am anxious to devote to a short ac- 
count of iy friend, in order to show that I 
have some reason for dwelling atsuch length 
on the circumstances [have related, and 
also (as E hope) to render my paper more en- 
tertuining. 

! 6 Ohiver Barton and myself owned the same 
birth-place, and our famules had been uni- 
ted in good fellowship long before either of 
hussaw the light While yet children we 
iwere brought up together as brothers; as 
schoolboys we were inseparable companions 
in our studies and amusements ; and the vows 
of never-fading friendship to which on: 
youthful ardour gave birth were never after- 
l wards broken. ! 


it seemed 


Every day, every hour, ad- 
ded a new Jink to the chain, which, as a 
fengthened, became, if possible, more du- 
rable. Of Oliver Barton I would say, that 
he was the only man I ever met with, whose 
sincerity was above suspicion. and whose 
‘good offices could not by possibility be tra- 
ced to motives of self-interest. In youth he 
was the very soul of Lhappiness—care was a 
‘stranger to his heart, and his day-dreams 
presented no objects to his imaginatton, but 
hope and jov, and “* wreatbed smiles.” At 
| the age of twenty-five he became acquainted 
|with the daughter of a peighbouring and 
i wealthy farmer; a mutual attachment soon 
followed, and eventually he made her his 
wife. But. alas! his bliss was not of long 
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duration, He had searcely been married 
three months, when his amiable partner was 
snatched away by death. The demon of 
consumption, which bad long hovered around 
her, as if wanting the heart to destroy 
so beautiful a being, came at last, and level- 
led all that was lovely with the dust. From 
that hour the life of poor Oliver was a bur- 
den—almost too heavy to be borne. The 
day after the funeral he quitted his native 
village for ever, declaring, as we parted, 
that he was now a wanderer on the earth, 


and that he could never know a moment’s | 


peace.—Just ten years had elapsed from that 
day, till we met in the manner I have rela- 
ted, and I had never heard the least tidings 
of him. He had been roving about from 
place to place, in the vain hope of effacing 
from his memory the scenes of his former 
happiness, and was then going to embark 
for the West-Indies, in a trading vessel, the 
Captain of which was an intimate acquaint- 
ance, and had persuaded him to undertake 
the voyage. 
The sequel is soon told. I remained at 
Portsmouth three days, when I took leave 
of my friend, who was to set sail the follow- 
ing day, and returned to London. Abouta 
week after my arrival, | was reading one of 
the newspapers, when the first article that 
attracted my attention contained an account 
of the loss of the very ship in which Oliver 
Barton was apassencer. With the excep- 
tion of four or tive, the whole crew had per- 
ished, and he was among the sutlerers. By 
the extreme violence of the sea his almost 
lifeless body was thrown uponarock, Col- 
lecting, at one desperate effort, his small re- 
maining strength, he stretched out his arm 
to seize on a Slight projection, which seemed 
fo promise deliverance from the dreadful 
death that awaited him.—“ Thank Heaven,” 
he faintly exclaimed, “J am safe.” He 
had scarcely uttered the words whena wave 
came with tremendous force, and carried 
him back to the ocean—he sunk to rise no 
more! 
*“*A purer spirit hati not fleaven!"’ 
vi, 


bry. 


LITERARY VARI 


THE IMAGINATION, 


THE imagination is often represented as a 


trifling faculty—as intended only to amuse | 


and cajole—as fit for none but poets, paint- 
ers, and deceivers. A thorough attention to 
the nature of the mind, and a full knowledve 
ot its most honourable and useful achieve- 
ments, are necessary to point out the real 
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most important operations of the mind jn y+ 
gard to the future, and is essential tu the ; 
lustration of truth, and to the exercise ¢ 
the great and disinterested virtues. It is by 
the power of imagination, by the liy ely pic- 
tures of this faculty, that our sensibility js 
‘awakened with respect to scenes not pre- 
‘sent, and that rewards for good deeds, and 
punishments for bad, when retribution is far 
removed into time before us, have their pe- 
culiar influence in exciting to virtue, or de- 
terring from vice. Imagination is necessary 
to science, to literary cultivation, to politi- 
cal economy, to oratory, and all the arts, and 
to religion itself. Wathout imagination to 
lead the mind forward in the course of dis- 
covery from one phenomenon to another, 
and from analogy to analogy, how could 
| physical knowledge have advanced as it has 
done, since the days of D’Alembert and Ba- 
con? How could Newton have ascertained 
‘those universal laws of nature, by which i: 
is now known that the whole planetary sys- 
tem is governed? How could Burke have 
predicted the effects of revolutionary princi- 
ples begun in his day, and developed in ours ’ 
| How could the results of the past be applied 
‘to the future? How could even our holy 
religion make its promises support and an- 
mate the scul? Take away imagination, 
and what have you lett, upon which ilustra- 
tions of things not seen, and hopes of glo- 
ries yet to come, are to be founded? Take 
away imagination, and how can the mind 
ascend from this world to the next—from th 
society and events of time, to the societ 
and events of eternity ? Induction, analogy, 
the elow of moral sentiment, the animation 
of feeling, the aspirations of magnanimity, 
the rewards of present sacrifices and disin- 
terestedness, the promises and pictures oi 
the heavenly world, all demand the most 10- 
teresting and constant services of imagwa- 
ition. This faculty improves all the virtues. 
and elevates all the intellectual and moral 
powers. The strongest men have it most; 
‘the best men best know its value, and the 
‘worst men cherish it least. To the bad, 1’ 
‘is incessant torment. The cold and seliis! 
hate it, for it is their enemy. The benevo- 


‘leat and magnanimous are its favourites. 
and it multiplies all their rewards and future 
triumphs. —Hontrey. 


The most eminent men have been re 
merkable for their natural infirmities and 
antipathies. The Duke d’Epernon fell into 
a swoon at the sight of a rabbit; the Ma- 
reschal Albert was taken ill upon bringing 

a pig to table; Ladislaus, king of Poland. 
| began to run as soon as he perceived an ap- 
ple; Erasmus became feverish at the sig!’ 


— the imagination. So far from being { of fish; Scaliger was seized with a tremor 
a riling faculty, or a mere instrument of | at the sight of water-cresses ; ‘Tycho Brahe, 
porting and deluding, it is emploved in the! at the appearance of a hare or fox. conld 
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jot support himself; every eclipse of the 
noon threw Lord Bacon into a fainting fit; 
Bovle was seized with an unaccountable 
ecstasy at the sound of water running from 
a pipe ; Le Vayer could not endure the 
yotes of a musical instrument, but felt the 
most lively pleasure when it thundered ; and 


itis related that an English gentleman faint- | 


ed as often as he heard read the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah. 

It is ampossible not to remember the wish 
quoted in Martinus Seriblerus, that all 
words derived from the verb sum should be 
prohibited in controversy, when we read the 
jollowing from Milton’s Doc. Chris. :—* Una 
essentia unius est entis, uma etiam subsis- 
tentia qu nihil aliud quam essentia substan- 
iulis est.’ 

BLAIR. 

The merit of Blair, as a poet of eminence, 
has doubtless been differently appreciated | 
by his readers; as their tastes, habits, and | 
dispositions have implanted in them a bias fa- | 
vourable or adverse at once to the general 
subject of his poem, and the range and tone 
of sentiment which characterise its author. 

“The Grave” furnishes a subject, or ra- 
ther a series of subjects, which, although of 
universal import, yet exhibit, in their vari- 
ous details, topics of gloom somewhat inau- 
spicious to the fervid and aspiring character 
oi poetry. 

Thousands unquestionably, who read and 
criticise, and who in other respects would 
be einuluusly disposed to award to the gene- 
rous naginings of genius its full measure 
of praise, have yet felt their ardent suscep- 
tibilities chilled, and their kinder sympathies 
soured, under a perusal of this extraordinary 
eifusion of poetical imagery, dressed up as it 
is in the solemn and stately march of philo- 
sophic and religious dissertation. ‘Their 
minds are alienated by the rigid and severe 
uspect which pervades this somewhat extra- 
ordinary poem. 

[t has been but seldom indeed that poems 
essentially and exclusively founded on sub- 
ects similar to that on which Blair adven- 


tured his genius, are crowned with many | 


faurels froin the general award of polite lit- 
erature. Those who arbitrate in matters of 
criucism—who lead and direct the tone of 
public opinion, from whose tribunal these 
iaurels shoot forth with luxuriance, or at 
whose frown they wither in the scorn of ne- 
glect, have indeed been sometimes disposed 
to award very flattering encomiums, even to 
subjects which comprise somewhat similar 
considerations with those of Blair. Exam- 


ples of this will easily present themselves to 
the mind of the reader; but although Blair 
has perhaps seldom seen his apotheosis from 
tue hand of those masters in criticism whom 


allhasten to follow, yet ts it no less certain 
i that bis occasional beauties of language, and 
high reach of sentiment, coneur in placing 
/him on no minor eminence in the scale of 
| poeuc distinction. 

The popular maxims and proverbs of a 
ation comprise the concentrated wisdom of 
its sages and plulosophers, from its earhest 
periods. The sagacity andshrewdness which 
| they indicate, the sentiments which they 
| breathe, form no uncertain thermometer for 
| measuring the intellectual habits of the peo- 
| ple and their moral character. The influ- 
}ence which this species of popular wisdom 
exercises, cannot easily be estimated.— 
| Other knowledge we employ on occasion,— 
pat certain periods of our life,—in the pur- 
‘suitof particular engagements. This is a 
kind of currency, a sort of pocket wisdom, 
which we carry about us at all times, and 
which rises spontaneously in our minds on 
every emergency, arrayed in all that force 
and freshness with which the earhest sentt- 
ments instilled into our hearts can recur to 
us. The brief and pithy energy of a pro- 
verb lays no charge upon the memory,—the 
epigrammatic turn of the expression, the 
significant import of the sentiment, arrests 
the imagination ; and it becomes, per fus et 
nefus,an inmate of the intellectual man- 
sion, and is blended with the elements of our 
intellectual frame. Notwithstanding all 
this, these memorials of ancient wisdom, or 
modern sagacity, are not always the result 
of the most exact observation, or of the 
soundest induction of facts. They are, m 
| truth, often founded on ignorance or prey: 
| dice, and are at variauce with the seun 
deductions of reason and experience = ¥ 
| are often conscious of this, and yet thes 
j tain their mfluence over our minds and « 
tions, —we become the tacit instruments 
transmitting error through age to age. 

The proverbs of a nationare a specics «. 
wisdom which is equally recognised by the 
philosopher and the peasant,—the former 
bends before the sovereign authority of a 
pithy sentence the accumulated stores of 
‘his learning ; the latter, the ruder dictates 
of his untutored intellect. 
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Every witless babbler, every loquacious 
simpleton, every pert popinjay “ smit with 
the love of poesy and prate,” who can _bed- 
izen his words with a flush of gaudy, glitter- 
ing, half-formed images, and deliver himself 
out to the public with a veivet volubility of 
phrase, writes a tragedy incontinent. A 
tragedy ! the highest effort of human _poet- 
ical powers ! O tempora! O prose-poesy ! 

I knew a man who was governed by no 
one principle in the world but fear.—He 
had no manner of objection to going to 
church, but that ‘ the devil might take it ill.’ 
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STANZAS. 


THERE is a spirit stands by me ; 

It comes by night, it comes by day, 
And when the glittering lightnings play, 
Its look is pale and sad to see. 

"Tis he—to whom my brother gave 

A red unconsecrated grave. 


T hear him when the breezes moan, 
And, when the rattling thunders taik, 
I hear him muttering by ine walk, 
And tell me I am ¢ quite alone.’ 

It is the damon of the dead, 

For all that’s good hath upwards fed. 


It is a damon which the wave 
Hath cast abroad to scare my sou! ; 
Yet wherciore did the wateis roll 
So idly o’er his hasty grave 7 
Was the sad prayer I uttered then 
Unheard,—or is it due again ? 


Is “t not enough that I am here, 
Brainstruck and cold and famished, 
A mean remove above the dead,— 
But must my sou! be wild with fear 
As sorrow, iow that hope is gone 
And I am lost and left alone ¢ 


They told me, when my days were young, 
That I was fair and born to reign, 

That hands and hearts were my domain, 
And witchery dwelt upon my tongue : 
And now—but what is this to me 

Struck on the rock of memory ? 


And yet at times I dream—aye yet, 
Of vanish'd scenes and golden hours, 
And music heard in orange bowers, 
(For madness cannot guele forget) 
And love, breath’d once to me alone, 
Jn sighs, and many a melting tone. 


Then curious thoughts, and floating things 
Saved from the deluge cf the brain, 
Pass with perplexity and pain: 
Then darkness, deaths, and murderings,— 
And then unto my den I hie, 
And vainly, vainly pray to die. 
PROCTER. 
—_ 
“WHEN SHALL WE THREE MEET AGAIN.” 


When shall we three meet again? 

We will meet when the storms and rain 
Of Autumn come, and the winds go by 
Our dwelling with a fearful ery, 

And shake the red leaves from the trees, 
Aud when they say that the year must die, 
Amongst their dreary harmonies 

We'll mingle a wild but livelier strain, 
And sing ** We three have met again.” 


Three sprightly spirits are we now ; 
One, upon her maiden brow, 

Bears life and beauty, and her smile 
Shall cheer me on for many a mile ; 
For | am going far away, 

To see the blue and cloudless day 
€line on the fields of Italy : ‘ 
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What though full many a heavy fic; 

May press me with its silent power, 

And I, upon a foreign shore 

A stranger, feel that touch the more; 

Yet, from amidst my sadness, I 

Will look upon futurity, 

And half forget my moody vein, 

In the thought that ** We shall mect again.’ 


When the Autumn nights are long 

We will sing some pleasant song : 
And you,my triend, whose silver tone 
Makes Music’s very voice your own, 
You shall pour youriichest numbers, 
And wake the silent night from slumbers : 
And gentle Helen, thou shalt be 
Queen of the hour to him and me, 
And we will braid amidst thy hair 
Roses like thy bosom fair, 

And we will laugh and worship thee, 
As the Spirit of Poetry. 
Away, away—for I must go 
Over the wild and bounding waters ; 
Lut amongst the Roman daughters 
I shall think of thee, as now ; 

And — — if a lofty line 

temind me of thy verse divine, 
Or if some sweet melody 
Should bring a thought of home to me, 
I will neglect the soothing strain, 
To sigh **Oh! may we meet again.” 

PROCTER. 


—<— 


THE SHEPHERD’S RESOLUTION. 


Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman’s fair? 
Or make pale my cheeks with care, 
"Cause another’s rosy are ? 
Be she fairer than the day, 
Or the flow’ry meads in May ; 
If she be not so to me, 
What care I how fair she be ? 


Shall my foolish heart be pin’d, 

‘Cause L see a woman kina - 

Or a well-disposed nature 

Joined with a lovely feature ? 

Be she meeker, kinder, than 

The turtle-dove or pelican : 
If she be not so to me, 
What care I how kind she be 


Shall a woman’s virtue move 

Me to perish for her love ? 

Or, her well-deservings known ? 

Make me quite forget mine own : 

Be she with that goodness bless‘U, 

Which may merit name of best; 
If she be not such to me, 


What care I how good she be: 


‘Cause her fortune seems too high, 

Shail I play the fool and die? 

Those that bear a noble mind, 

Where they want of riches find, 

Think what with them they would do, 

That without them dare to woo ; 
And, unless that mind I see, 
What care I how great she be’ 


Great or good, or kind or fair, 
1 will ne’er the zaore despair: 
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j sove me, this believe 4 i Now let me drink thy sigit Once more. 
| will die ere she shall grieve. ; One fist, last kiss on the lips I adore ! 4 
if she slight me when [ woo, 7 
| can scorn and let her go: - . ‘ . r ti! 
If she be not fit for me, . ; I 
What care I for whom she be ? The wave hath touch'd her foot of snow, 34) 
WITHE. And her eyes and cheek no longer glow ; Mh 
Like a shadow Oot must she faces away, 
=> Veil'd and dissolv'd ia the silvery spray : ‘- | 


THE SEA NYMPH. 





The idea of the following Romance is borrowed 
from a German writer, who imagines a race of beings, | 
apable of existing beneaththe waters—mortal, like | 
ourselves, but more beautiful ; created without souls, | 
and endued with supernatural powers during their fao- | 
ciful existence. They were sometimes permitted to! 
dwell among us for a season ; and if during that period | 
they could obtain the hand, as well as the heart, of an} 
earthly lover, they received a soul by this union, and | 
relinquished their claim to the ocean: but if they | 
were so luckless as to be rejected, the law of their | 
sovereign obliged them to return to his dominion for | 
the remainder of their lives. J | 


Henry! light of my eyes! my soul! 

Come with me where the blue waters roll; 
Look on the waves, all tinged with the sky, 
Not a step, not a breath, not a sound is nigh; 


Look on yon wandering white sail there, | 


Scarcely swell’d by the languid air ; } 
Look on that Sun that sinks to rest, 


sweetly lull’d on the ocean’s breast. 

Thou art that Sun to me! my lile 

Without thee were darkness, and toil and 
strife ; 

Thou art that wandering bark to me, 

And [ll be an ocean of love to thee. 


Canst thou not hear my young heart beat, ; 
Ere thou hast spoken, and oft as we meet ? 
Hast thou not sworn to make me thine 

By sacred altar, and right divine ? 

Hast thou not sworn to be mine own, 

And now, wilt thou leave Ondine alone ? 
Star of my worship! and life of my heart, 
Think what a death “twould be, to part! 


Not for the coronet over thy brow, 
But to thyself, my existence I vow ! 
By the light of thine eves I swear, 
Storm and battle, and death to shaie 3; 
By the breath of thy lips, Pl prove 
Tender, forgiving, and true to thy love : 
And oh, what power could rend from thy side, 


Thy faithful, thy blest, and adoring bride! | 


Henry dearest ! thou wilt not smile— 
Look once more on this flowery isle : 
Has Ondine’s voice lost every charm, 
And wilt thou spurn her circling arm ? | 
Once you prized my amber hair, 
Is its lustre gone, or my brow less fair ? 


Sweet Lord, look ! the day is past, 

Evening’s shades are gathering fast ; 
The tide is swelling—the breeze grows strong | 
The broad moon is rolling the clouds among; 
And the stars are singing my funeral song! | 
Start not, Henry! this must be, 
Unless this hour thou weddest with me ; 
The tide is swelling—the tice is bright, 


And the full moon sheds on the wave her 
light. 


Yes! thou hast clasp’d me to thy heart, 
Would we were never again to part; 


| 
| 
| 


Yet, as she sinks in her humid grave, 

A murmur of love is heard on the wave 3 
Plaintive sighs, a voice unseen, 

** Dearest | forget not thy poor Ondine.” 


Lonely and sad he wanders there, 

Breathing his plaints to the midnight air 5 

Bound by the chaim of the Sea Nymph’s 
smile, 

Henry dwells on the lovely isle ; 

Still at the fuil of the moon and tide, 

Floats on the wave his ocean bride ; 

Dripping and bright, her beautiful bair 

Streams o’e: her bosom and shoulder bare ; 

And her pale blue eyes express 

Mingled grief and tenderness. 


°Tis but a moment she sparkles there, 
Waving her arms, as the moonlight fair; 
A crystal crown she bears in her hand, 
And her voice is heard onthe enchanted 
land ; 
Its tones are like the harp’s first sigh, 
Touched by the breeze as it wanders by : 
* Henry, | plunge the surge beneath, 
Let me crown thee with this wreath ! 
Come with me through these purple waves, 
To our glittering halls and amber caves.” 


Then as she sinks, more impassion’d and 
faint, 

More sweetly she warbles her fund com- 
plaint— 

“ Dearest ! farewell—to Ondine be true !” 

And the waves softly murmur, “ Adieu ! 


"9°? 


Adieu! 











om ' 


SONG. , 


Farewell to all! I shall not gaze 
Again on the blue sea : 

As flits the shadow o'er the wave, 
So flits my life from me. 


Farewell, then, to the glorious main, 
The beauty of you sky 3 a 
The memory of the orange groves, , 
Where dieam like time pass'd by. 


I bid farewell to each, to all— 
But bid it not to thee— 

Oh! surely even in the tomb 
Some sign of love may be. 


When thou art mourning o'er my grave. 
My spirit may be near; 

Come on the breeze to catch thy sigh, 
To kiss away the tear. 


And should another ever claim 
The heart once only mine ; 

What comfort ! that the heart is still | 
Which could but beat to thine. 
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Pew-Vork Riterary Gasctte. ‘found, who have hearts, and who are grate 
sonia - ‘ful and generous—legislatures are above 


Mr. Jefferson’s Petition. In the eve- such feelings. 
ning of his life, an American ex-president There is a wonderful love of economy 
has been compelled by his necessities to pe- | which animates (we will not say deadens) 
tition the legislature of his native state for | the mass of our politicians—they are deter- 
the privilege of disposing of his property y /mined not to run the risk of impoverishing 
means of a lottery ! We know not whether the government by permitting gratitude to 
‘thrust her hand into the national strong- 
box. Economy is a very praiseworthy, po- 
pular, delightful, and admirable virtue, no 
‘doubt ; what a pity it is that many of our 
great statesmen are not as economical of 
the public time as they are of the public 
‘wealth! We should then be saved at least 
from a surfeit of speeches, and the report- 
ers of Congress would +:.ve a fortune in the 
articles of pen, ink, and paper. It was 
Economy that protracted the payment of 
General St. Clair’s demand, from year to 
year—it was Economy that left Robert 
Morris and General Barton in prison--it 
|was Economy that permitted the heroic 
Stark to gasp out life in the extremity of 
‘poverty and the bitterness of despair !— 
Thrice blessed and thrice glorious Econo- 
my! hail to the incense that rises from 
thine altar, for surely it must rise accepta- 
bly to heaven! 

The son of Sirach exclaims, “ I have 








this petition has any chance of success, but 
most ardently do we hope that it may be 
promptly and favourably acted upon. Politi- 
cal difference of opinion should have no bear- 
ing upon a case like this. Mr. Jefferson 
has been th: head of our nation, his 
name is blended with our history, and the 
better portion of his life bas been spent in 
the public service. If at this late hour he 
isto have “his doors dammed up by dun- 
ning creditors,” or to be turned out of 
those doors, and to rely upon individual 
charity for food and for shelier; if this is to 
be the reward of men who devote their ta- 
lents to the general welfare, instead of the 
acquisition of gain, then let us fear an ear- 
lier decay of respectability, and a more 
speedy dissolution of our republic, than its 
worst enemies hope or expect. Men of ta- 
lents will take warning from such exam- 
ples—the honourable among them will shun 


a path that leads to misery and want, and 
the dishonourable will resort to peculation S€€M servants upon horses and princes walk- 


and corruption, in order to shield their old ing as servants upon the earth.” The son 
age from utter penury. ‘of Sirach might have considered this a no- 
Mr. Jefferson stands not alone in misfor- Vel sight, and such it may have been in his 
tune—Mr. Madison is poor; Mr. Monroe day ; but had he lived in the present age, 
is poor, and has been obliged to accept the, he would not have been so struck with the 
appointinent of justice of the peace, for circumstance as to record it in his book of 
Loudon county. Some editors have been | Wisdom, as a marvellous thing. Our land 
expatiating on this circumstance as a beau- has many princes, (let no zealous patriot 
tifulcomment on the nature of republican take fire at the word, we use it in its etymo- 
roverument. Wecannot join in their fe- logical not its political sense) we have 
licitations; we cannot shout with them Jo, Many princes among us ‘‘ walking as ser- 
(riumphe, on this practical proof of equali- | vants upon the earth,” and, with all due de- 
ty; we would rather mourn than rejoice | ference to the glorious equality of human 
iat an ex-president of the United States | nature be it said, modern observers have 
suould be driven by hard necessity to offici-| probably seen quite as many “ servants 
ate as a junior justice of the peace, a sub- | upon horses” as the son of Sirach ever saw. 
ordinate to subordinates. If any men have | We have quoted his words heretofore, and 
claims upon public gratitude, surely these | We make no excuse for using them a second 
are the men; and we cannot conceive the |time—their truth cannot be too often en- 
necessity of starving our ex-rulers, in order ‘forced. 
to prove that they are no better than com- | The following is the resolution introdu- 
mon citizens. But it is useless to expect /ced by Mr. Loyall, in the house of Dele- 
humanity or gratitude from aggregate bo- gates, Virginia : 
dies—individnals may here and there be! Mr. Loyall observed, that he rose under 
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emuarrassed feelings. He was about to} 
discharge a task which gave him pain—not | 
trom asense of the impropriety of the mea- | 


sure asked, but from the nature of the task | of his own name. 


itself, and the melancholy reasons which| 
had rendered it necessary. He rose to ask 
leave to bring in a bill authorizing Thomas 
Jefferson to dispose of his estate by lottery. 
It would take no money from the treasury, | 
nor abridge the rights of any individual. 
It was in favour of a man who had devoted 
more than sixty years of his life to the pub- 
lic service—a great benefactor of mankind. 
The poor boon he asked, in the extremity of | 
his fortunes, was to be allowed to do that, | 
which he could not do without an Act of 
the General Assembly. Would it be asked 
how he became so involved? how witha 
patrimony so large, he had become reduced 
in his old age to poverty ? He had become 
so in the performance of public services. 
Since the dawn of manhood, he had devoted 
the energies of his soul and body to the ser- 
vice of his country, and the cause of man- 
kind. Mr. L. proceeded, in an eloquent 
manner to enumerate the causes which had 
impaired Mr. Jefferson’s ample patrimony, | 
and to reduce him, in the extremity of his 
age, to the verge of bankruptcy, Untilhis | 
retirement from the Presidency in 1608, ! 
luis attention to public duties had been un- | 
remitted from the commencement of the re- | 
volutionary war. These duties had neces- | 
sarily excluded attention to his private af- | 
fairs, and involved him in embarrassments, | 
which continuing to this day, and increased ; 
by his general, unavoidable, and munificent | 





hospitality, since his retreat to private life, | 
lad at length driven him to the necessity of | 
making this application to the legislature of| 
is native state. Traveilers from every | 
part of the union, and of *the civilized) 
world, particularly since the establishment 
of the University, made pilgrimages to 
Monticello, and it was not in the noble and | 
generous nature of Mr. Jefferson to repress | 
their visits, or to curtail his hospitality. | 
‘These expenses were incident to his name | 
and his character; and who among us, 
would desire that he should do so, or for) 
the few years that he might yet linger among | 
us, be compelled to seck some hiding place 
in his mountain? How was it proposed to 
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Many a man does not know the meaning 
We have amused our- 
selves, this evening, with name-bunting, 
and here is the result. 
Nathan—the giver. 
Ambrose—immortal. 


(Heb.) 
(Greek. ) 

Anne—the gracious. 

Philip—a lover of horses. (Gr. piAcw, 
imarng. ) 

Benjamin—the son of the right hand. 
(Heb.) 

Alphonso—our help. (Goth.) 

Alexander— the help of men. (Gr.) 

Abel—vanity. (Heb.) When Cain kil- 
led Abel, he certainly did not kill vanity. 
There are a great many Abels in the world, 
who bear other names. 

David—dear. (Heb.) 

James—tle supplanter. Jacob, the pri- 
mitive of James, has the same meaning. 

Abraham—the father of a multitude. 
(Heb.) 

Agatha—the good. (Gr. oyaéog.) 

Agnes. We know not whence to derive 
this word, unless from the Latin agna, “a 
lamb.” Probably, the first fair one who 
bore this name was mild and gentle. 

Cain—possession. (Heb.) 

Katharine. We can find a beautiful de- 
rivation for this name, in the Greek 
xabavos, ‘* pure.” 

Caroline, and Charlotte, are derived from 
Charles, which is latinized Carolus; but 
what Caroline, Charlotte, Charles, and Ca- 
rolus mean, we cannot ascertain. 

Ashur—one that ishappy. (Heb.) 

Alfred—all peace. (Saxon.) 

Clara. We suppose this is from the La- 
tin clarus—a, ‘“* bright and fair.” 

Aaron—a mountain. (Heb.) 

Elizabeth—the oath of the Lord. (Heb.) 

Alice—there is a Greek word aug which 


means * enough.” Perhaps the first Alice 


relieve him? By allowing him a privilege | was alarge and robust woman, and if so, 


which i > right: an—which } 
iich invaded the rights of no man—whic | there was of course, “ enough” of her. 


Mr. Loy-| 
Mr. Loy | Adah—an assembly. 


(ook nothing from the treasury. 
all stated that, within the last forty years, 


more than seventy examples of lotteries sal 


thorized by the state were to be found— 
that a counteracting policy would force us 
again to resort to them—and that thousands 
were drawn annually from Virginia to con- 
struct the roads and canals of the northern 
states. He appealed to no political feelings, 
but desired that the application should rest 
on its intrinsic merits 





(Heb.) 
Isaac—laughter. (Ileb.) The gravest 
man we eve: knew was named Isaac. 
George—a tiller of the earth. (Greek. 
yn seyov.) 
Magdalen—exalted. ([leb.) 
Mary—bitter. (Heb.) How often do 
we hear it said that Mary is a sweet name! 
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fhe ti, Rachel—sheep. (Heb.) This is but a} their vanity is obtained only by the dread, 
vaP y sheepish name. Sacrifice of their principles and reputation. 
PGE d Rosamond. This is a beautiful name— |; Want of heart is not the only stigma which 
ak + we believe it appeared first in the songs of | (he world (which, in such instances, is just 
ies {RY the Troubadours. I[t signifies ‘the rose}in its punishment,) casts upon them—the 
A of the world”—rosa mundi. (Lat.) irremovable stain of impurity of feeling is 
‘ . John—the mercy of the Lord. (Heb.) | the darkest dye in their character; for the 
‘ Theodore—the gift of God. (Greek. | world will never believe that man can be 
@:zxg Sugov. ) led on by woinan, to a serious attachment, 
| Chloe. Does this come from the Greek | Without particular and decided marks of 
“hoa, “grass”? All flesh is grass. confidence, on the part of the latter. La- 
Eve—life. (Heb.) mentable and pitiable indeed, is the situa- 
mn The angel Rubi says of man, tion of the hackneyed coquette—as her life 
’ «* Had I not heard him, as he prest begins in falsehood and hypocrisy, so it ends 
i The frail fond ee ae jo misery and desertion. 
4 bi pede what—his life ! his life ! Language is not only unpolite, but also 
ae. te ser — _— unjust, in making this word exclusively, fe- 
’ Sr ler teat otaheey, on epouny minine—coquetry is as much a trade with 
\ And earliest boon of love—the grave.’’* man, asitis with woman, and in man it is 
; Sarah—the princess of a multitude. | still less pardonable. Our language has 
(Heb.) derived the feminine “ coquette” from the 
Margaret. This must come from the| French—as we have no word to express si- 
9 Greek wapyasitys, “a pearl.” milar conduct in man, it were as well per- 
Saul—the desired. (Heb.) haps to adopt another French word for the 
Yeter—a rock. (Gr- 57006.) purpose, which in . sound and meaning 
Noah—rest. (Heb.) would be very applicable, not the word 
Philo—a friend. (Gr. gidog.) There} ™ coquet,” but ‘ coquin.” 
are very few Philos to be found. piaieiianenesane 
Demosthenes has a noble and appropriate} General Washington’s Correspondence 
meaning —** The strength of the people.” _ 





; WASHINGTON TO CHASTELLUX. 
E-phraim—one that grows, (Ileb.) 


- : NY r h Aug. 1786. 
Nicholas—the conqueror of the people. | ES TEEN SP SO 
| ; | My dear Marquis, 
Greek.) ’ : — : 
Eunice. We may derive this from: — . ae > omnes dese ei 
y and vixaw, “ to conquer charmingly.” | casion to acknow edge the receipt of the 
‘very affectionate letter you did me the ho- 
; : Ti 2 22d May, as well 
horrible meaning, avORsg payntrs, * the | nour to write _— Br the 22d ~ ys 
; as to thank you for the present of your tra- 
vels in America, and the translation of Col. 
| {fumvbrey’s poem; all of which came safe 
lant Hector, deserves a better name—she | "y I 
to hand, by the same conveyance. 
| Knowing, as I did, the candour, liberal:- 
some reason, perchance; but she never! ; . 
, ty, and philanthropy of the Marquis de 
scolded her husband. . +o 
lial - Hel W | Chastellux, I was prepared to disbelieve 
Jerusha--the rejected. ), 2 | : : ia a 
the rat <— ( “ ‘) * | aay imputations that might militate against 
suppose the first lady who bore this we: 
PI _—a , lores, those amiable qualities; for character and 
must have been jilted by a ‘ male flirt.” | ] 
M oO 7 b. G +e peg | habits are not easily taken up, or suddenly 
Mm. ur Heb. Goth. and Sax. ole: . eee ; . 
i . ' : i | laid aside. Nor does that mild species 01 
vations are not our own. ' eae ; 
‘ philosophy, which aims at promoting human 
happiness, ever belie itself, by deviating 
from the generous and God-like pursuit. 


Andromache is reselvable into a most 


scold of her husband.” Certainly the meek 
and fond Andromache, the wife of the ga!- 


might have scolded her servants, and with 





‘K ok ix 
There would be very few coquettes in the! 
world, if the daughters of deceit could! 


learn from prophecy what they learn too | ng, SANE —— "a 
La ty late, from experience, that the triumph of! pra ieee meager + oor 
a i | “ caadee oie Nie — | question had been circulated, I was happy 
res gt * Moore's Loves of the Angels, ‘to learn that von had taken the most effec- 
gsi bike 

; 
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ual method to put a stop to their circula-| better. I rely much on the goodness of my 
tion, by publishing a more ample and cor- | countrymen; and trust that a superintend- 
rect edition. Colonel Humphreys (who}| ing Providence will disappoint the hopes of 
spent some weeks at Mount Vernon) con- | our enemies. 
firmed me in the sentiment, by giving me ay With sentiments of the sincerest friend- 
most flattering account of the whole per- | ship, I am, my dear Marquis, 
formance. He has also put into my hands | Your obedient, 
the translation of that part in which you | 
say such, and so many handsome things of Gro. W asnmnerox 
me, that (although no sceptic on ordinary! ‘The Marquis de Chastellux 
occasions) I may perhaps be allowed to) ' 
whether your friendship and partial- : ;' : 
— be re p and } eee Proverbs. We are greater admirers of 
} in this on ne, acquired | , ; ’ 
ity have rw ’ . © ins “i me “4 quire’ old saws” than of “ modern instances,” 
as y cooler judgment. | : 
oo re ye anal we ta pie pand we have always believed that aman 
© bd Yr y © S¢ | ~ . ‘i 
Having een thus unwarily, — I may |who studies Solomon’s Proverbs, will get 
be permitted to add, almost unavoidably be- | 


“a ‘along better in the world than one who stu- 
¢ ’ = . ~ , - q ° ° 
trayed into a Kind of necessity to speak of | dies men personally—for in the formerhe has 
inyself, and not wishing to resume that sub- 


| what may be called a ready-made know- 
ject, I choose to close it for ever, by obser- i led 
ving, that. as on the one hand, I consider it) with the character of the heart, draw» from 
as an indubitable mark of mean-spiritedness | the refleetions of the wisest and most scru- 
a sti ste af = | . ee o 
and pitiful vanity, to court applause from | tinizing observer. There are many other 
the pen or tongue of man; so, on the other, | proyerb-makers, and a few proverb-collec- 
T believe it to be a proof of false modesty, tors. Webhiave selected the following from 
oran unworthy affectation of humility, to} Mr, Fielding’s collection. 
appear altogether insensible to the commen- | 
dations of the virtuous and enlightened 
part of our species. _ Our espero — to a —, 
. : ling avery unprotitable speculation, by 
Perhaps nothing can excite more perfect 175 * Very Unproilabic specu — he} 
: ; . _|had many proverbs to the same effect : 
harmony in the soul, than to have this spring | : 
‘ ie . : ‘ } He who buys a house ready wrought, 
vibrate in unison with the internal con-| Has many a pin aod nail for nought 
sciousness of rectitude in our intentions,} The French too say, ‘ A honse ready 
and an humble hope of approbation from | made, and a wife to make.’ The times have 
the Supreme Disposer of all things. altered, if one may judge from the present 
‘ . rage for building in the vieinity of London 
I have communicated to Colonel Hum- ; ' 
, _ , jand in the country. 
phreys that paragraph in your letter which 
announces the favourable reception his po- 
em has met with in France. Upon the 
principles I have just laid down, he cannot 
be indifferent to the applauses of so enlight- 


and affectionate servant, 


ge of human nature, an acquaintance 


“ Building is a sweet impoverishing.” 


“© Hospitality to the exile, and broken bones 
to the oppressor.” —Garlic. 


A noble sentiment, worthy fo be engra- 
'yen on the banners of England, and form 
; ithe basis of her foreign and domestic policy. 
ened a nation, nor to the suffrages of the} We have rreatly derenerated fi the vir- 
nf | We have greatly degenerated from the vil 

King and Queen, who have been pleased to/tues of our remote progenitors. The an- 
honour it with their royal approbation. cient Gael, even in their fastnesses and 
mountains, were more generous than their 
| descendants in all their opulence and gran- 
; ‘deur. They had no Alien Bills—no mid- 
country is recovering rapidly from the ra- | night arrests—no espionage to fright the 
vages of war. Thesecdsof population are) stranger from their shores, or render his 
scattered far in the wilderness; agriculture! abode there precarious. They did not 
is prosecuted with industry; the works of unite with oppressors, or, a Patera 
peace, such as opening rivers, building neutrality, countenance their imyustice ; 


brid .? | they threw open their doors to the exile, 
ridges, &c. are carried on with spirit.) nq broke te bones of the oppressor. The 





We have no news on this side the Atlantic 
worth the pains of sending across it. The 


5 


Trade is not so successful as we could wish. | sentiment is so magnanimous, it seems 
Our state governments are well adminis-| worth preserving in the original Gaelic ; 

° P ° | 
tered. Some objections in our Federal go- | « Pjalachd dh’ an fhogarrach, ’s enamhan 


vernment might perhaps be altered for the! —brist dh’an eacorach.” 
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398 THE NEW-YORK LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
‘“‘ He that wears black must hang a brush | probably been explained, from the days vi 
at his back.” | Aristotle and Ennius, to the present time. 


To clean off the dust, which it shows; ome —s errors of a similar nature. 

more than any colour. Men, or rather, *PPeat to run re. the general systems 
a . . . ' © 

boys and monkeys, are very imitative crea- of es prone logic, and mental 
tures. The King, on one occasion, was philosophy » In all Countries where these stu- 
reported in the newspapers to have had on roe — pursued. ‘ The propositions laid 
a black stock, and ever since black stocks | COW" 4s a ge in the structure of speech, 
have been worn, a la militaire, by every ap- ae . ne J “ i - complex systems 
prentice and serving man in the metropolis. ounded upon them, of course, could not be 


right. 
“A Welsh bait."— Welsh. ‘With respect to the agent which produces 


A short stop, but no refreshment. Such | an action, it is no matter by what motive, 
baits are frequently given by the natives of fatality, inherent principle, or communicated 
the principality to their keffels, or horses, | ¢mpulse, itmay operate; what naine it bears; 
particularly after climbing a hill. | how inert it may appear; nor what secon- 

—-——--= j dary ae — employ. —— moving 
, springs of action are precisely as numerous 
ee ee poco. so and ak, as the train of cau- 

Two attempts were made last week to | ses and consequences throughout the Crea- 
set fire to—the Lehigh Coal Company. tor’s works. The short-sighted philosophy 

The Medical Society of the state of New-| which attempts to draw division lines be- 
York-—was sold at 75 cents a bushel. ao = be — y plexity, 

. ; | without any beneficial result ; and has mis- 

. eens - es wus See aan nes directed the systems of instruction in lan- 
— illuminated with gas every evening. | guage, ever since a college existed in Eu- 

The Grand Duke Constantine—wants a | rope.” 
situation as nurse in a gentleman’s family. | ==——=——————————— 

The House of Refuge for Juvenile Delin- | MISCELLANEOUS. 
quents—is said to cultivate the friendship of —————~—~—-~ ~~ -— n 
the poets. | Description of the Diving Bell at Port- 

A member of the House of Representa- | _ patrick. 
tives lately made a motion—to continue’ _ Tuts unquestionably is the greatest = 

: riosity at Portpatrick; and that not somuch 
perpetually on his feet for ten years. 'from the defiance it seems to bid to the 

The Emperor of Brazil has declared war Jaws of nature, as from the submarine mar- 
arainst—2 bls. of crackers and several’ vels it so triumphantly performs. Previous 
pounds of Goshen cheese—it is said he is tothe time of the late Mr. Rennie, the Di- 
determined to call in the assistance of—g Viag Bell, even as improved by Mr. Spal- 








yipes of Jamaica rum. ; ; : 
PIP cccciamiaah but in our days it has become an instrii- 
— a . . ' ‘ment of great practical utility, by which 

Active Verbs. Frow Mr. Cardcll’s The-| one or more workmen can descend to the 
ory ot Verbs. | depth of thirty-three feet, and in that un- 
| wonted situation level sand, blast rocks, 


** This class presents, in many instances . ; 
; | clear away rubbish, and guide to their places 


the greatest apparent contradictions, and is ; 
the most difficult of all to cae aan huge blocks of hewn freestone, with all the 
the very principles laid down to explain it. | PPEC#!08 and nearly all the ease of masonry 
above ground. Mr. Spalding’s machine 
‘ Bonaparte Josi the battle of Waterloo.’ | enabled individuals to take a peep at sbips, 
ote ; | which the waves had prostrated ‘ many fa- 
rhis sentence, according toall the teachers, | thoms down,’ and snatch from them, perad- 
is the direct and literal assertion that Bona- venture, a stray ingot or a bag of dollars ; 
parte performed the action of losing that! Mr. Rennie’s does what is far better—re- 
battle. How stands the fact? Until after’ moves bars, deepens harbours, lengthens 
the battle was irretrievably lost, he exerted piers, and in this wav not only goes far to 
his utmost energy of body and mind to win’ avert almost the greatest of human calami- 
the battle and prevent the loss. He never| ties, but asmiinns whole districts, and 
did the least act with intention to produce | wafts commerce to shores previously upap- 
such a result, but skilfully strove, with all proached and uvapproachable. 
his talents and means to guard against it. I may mention a curious fact, first ob- 
Hfow then did he perform the action which! served and established by Mr. Spalding ; 
the sentence directly affirms ? namely, that such Divers as live chiefly on 
This verb, and most others, depend on vegetables, suffer the least annoyance from 
dufferent principles from anv which hare working lopg under water ; and hence it is 





ding, was little more than an ingenious toy ;_» 
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mferred that the lungs of beef-eaters re- 
quire an extra supply of oxygen. But to 
proceed methodically. Connected with the 
Bell is a dismasted vessel of some 50 or 60 
tons burthen, in the centre of which, a pret- 
ty strong crane (worked as usual with tooth 
and pinion) is sunk to the very keel, and by 
the help of which the instrument islet down 
or taken up, with the greatest ease and re- 
cularity.—When not in use, it rests upon 
the deck ; but when the weather is favoura- 
ble, the vessel is moved to whatever station 
the diver directs, and then down go the 
aquatic quarrymen. 

The Bell is neither more nor less than a 
strong cast metal frame, four inches thick 


JUG 


until the gurgling of the water over the 
glass windows, proved that we were fairly 
under cover. At this stage of the descent, 
thany persons feel a slight painin their ears. 
I cannot say that I was sensible of this or 
jany other feeling excepting that of heat, 
after we had remained nearly ap hour below, 
and which is occasioned by the non or ra- 
ther the slow escape of the heated air, par- 
ticularly when the Bell rests on a level sur- 
face. Unfortunately the water was rather 
inuddy, but the diver assured me that this 
so seldom happens, thatin general be sees 
distinctly to the bottom, the moment the 
machine begins todip. On these occasions 
it is Very amusing to observe the motions of 





in the side, five feet three inches high, four 
feet five inches wide, tapering towards the 
top, and weighing exactly three tons l5cwt. 
The tube of the air pump, three inches in 
diameter, is inserted at the top, and is co- 
vered in the inside by a leather valve, with 
aview to the equal distribution of the air. 
The pump, which is a double one, ts placed 
on the deck, and constantly worked by four 


the fishes, which appear in a tremendous 
hurry to get out of the way, and what with 
wonderment and fear, cross and recross as 
frequently as if they were engaged in dan- 
cing a ‘ foursome reel.’ Sometimes he 
succeeds in spearing very large flounders, 
and lately he caught a most gigantic crab, 
the claws of which could not be spanned by 
a man’s band. Sea urchins are frequently 





men whenever the divers are at any great | 
depth. In the top are rivetted two strong | 
iron bolts, formed into rings at the extre-| 
mities ; the upper rings connect the Bell) 
with the chain of the crane, and the under | 
ones are used for an important purpose | 
which I shall by and by explain. In cast-| 
ing the Bell, ten different holes had been, 
purposely left, which are filled withas many | 





found, and Mr. F. was kind enough to pre- 
sent me withthe shell of the largest he had 
ever seen. 

Arrived at the bottom, the diver gave the 
usual signal, by striking with a hammer on 
the side of the Bell, and in a minute or so, 
our iron ship was safely moored. I then 
produced a bottle which I had taken care to 
fill with good Glenlivet, drank the diver’s 


circular windows, thoroughly cemented or} health and every budy’s else | cared much 
putteyed in—exactly such as you sometimes | about, or could think of at the time, I next 
see used on board of ship, and which the; exhibited my writing materials, indited a 
country people call yokes of glass. In the, sonnet and two or three cards, chanted a 
inside are seats vis a vis, with a cross spar; stave, and Jast of all entered into a serious 
to rest the feet on, and sundry knobs around , conversation with my friend, in the course 


the top, from which are suspended the, of which | endeavoured to worm from him 
| as well as I could the mysteries of bis craft. 


workman’s tools. 
When I was about to descend (accompa-; = The surface on which we rested being 


nied by the chief diver, Mr. Foote, a very | nearly level, the water was so ebb that it 
civil and intelligent man,) the Bell was gra-} would not have covered the half of your 
dually raised and lowered over the vessel’s| shoe, and alluding to this circumstance, I 
side, where it hung dangling for a few mi-| inquired, provided ie were working, what 
nites. We then descended into an ordina-| he would first proceed todo? * All I could 
ry small boat, and from it clambered into| do here,’ he replied, * would be to make a 
the Bell in a crouching attitude the best} level,’ and exhibiting a mason’s plummet, be 


If at any time a stranger | applied it to both sides of the surface in the 


way we could, 
* But,’ he continued, * this 


tecls a little squeamish, it is probably when | usual manner. t 
he first takes his seat in the Bell; he sees is nothing ; you saw the black rocks jut- 
himself pent in a marrow house (not very| ting out of the harbour; well, sometimes 
unlike the mort-safes used in church-yards | the spot we land on is equally uneven, The 
tocheat the resurrection men; he hears} bell in that case is nearly capsized, the one 
the air valve whizzing above; around are) resting on a ledge of rock, the other on 
nothing but iron walls; below is the level or sand; and between them a pool of stand- 
slightly agitated sea. and he knows not ex-| ing water three or four feet deep. Our 
actly what may be his sensations when he | boots protect us so far, and we must just 
comes in contact with an element which has | work away with the pick, jumper, &c., the 
proved the grave of somany brave men. best way we can. When the stuff is loose, 

None of these feelings, however, troubled | and the rubbish accumulates, I give the sig- 
me; the air-pump blew, the crane-wheel | nal for the bucket to be lowered, and by 
revolved, and down—-down—down we went, | shifting a little, up or across—throw it on! 
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of the way. If it be found necessary to'contact with something, and you my 
blast, the jumper is sent home; and a tin therefore stop, or turn the windlass ; Thre, 
tube inserted, filled with upwards of a pound is the signal for pulling up ; Four means. 
of gunpowder. This we can lengihen at let the Bell lower down ; Five is the signa! 
pleasure by screwing different pieces toge- | for hauling to the eastward; Sir to the 
ther, and securing them by a little grease ; westward; Seven to the southward; Big}: 
and ia doing this it is necessary to ascend to the northward ; and JVine means let down 
yard by yard untii we come tu the surface, ! the working bucket. in addition to these 
when asmall piece of he ited iron is drop- | there is a Tenth signal, which as yet there 
ped down the tube, and then off goes the has been little occasion to give at Portpa- 
shot—at least it very seldom ever misses.’ | trick. 

This is literally the mode of proceeding | Throughout the season the weather has 
under water; but there are other obstacles , been exceedingly favourable for sub-marine 
to encounter besides precipitous and jagged operations; so much so that Mr. Foote has 
rocks : for sometimes the bell descends into done as much work in months as be expect- 
a grove of sea tangle so tall, thick, and um- ed to do in years. On certain days he has 
biagcous, that the 3; bts are earyplectely , vucn below thirteen hours out of the fou 
darkened, and which it requires no slight) and-twenty, though not without ascending 
effort to felland otherwise clear away. Lut | to take reireshinent. He is still a young 
perhaps the most remarkable thing of ail, man, and although he has plied his vocation 
is the mode of placing the huge masses of |for nine years, appears to enjoy perfect 
freestone, which form the foundation of the | health. He adinits, however, that the em- 
pier, and each of which weighs from five to | ployment is unfavourable to the proper play 
seven tons. Whon the bed is prepared, |of the lungs; his first instructor, a Mr. 
and a stone is meant to be laid, it is first of | Fisher, became not a little asthmatic, and 
all placed on a punt, and from it lowered to | were he to attempt to runa race, or engage 
the proper siiuation—or as nearly so as the | in any other violent exercise, I believe jie 
diver can direct. [le then descends, and | would be found to be a liftle broken-winded. 
by shifting about gets the Bell suspended { With regard to danger, the only thing Le 
right above the stone, and forthwith disen- | ever dreaded was the possibility of the rope 
gaging the original tackle, he attaches to it | giving way before Uie bel! has had time to 
an ingenious apparatus of his own, the chain | float. In that case it would go down like a 
of which is fastened to the rings mentioned | shot, and that so rapidly, that the men 
above, and in this way he drags the stone {would be choked to a moral certainty. 
wherever he pleases. Formerly the machine was worked by a 

Nay, so easily are the stones moved while | rope, in place of a chain, which, on one oc- 
afloat in the water, that the slightest touch | casion, got so entangled with the crane, that 
sends them this way or that—as a proof of | for two hours and a half, it could neither be 
which Mr.F. declares that when every thing | let down nor brought up, to the great terror 
is prepared, it is easier to build below than! and alarm of the divers. Often and again 
above water. Already he has laid twenty-; Mr. F. thought of getting out and saving 
four feet of the new piet, and when ticr his life by swimming to the top, and was 
comes to be placed above tier, the work | ouly deterred by the idea that there might 
will be seen peering above the tide as if! be numerous boats around, with which in 
raised by magic. At Holyhead he con- | ascending he would be very apt to come in 





structed & pier of four hundred yards long, | contact. Svchamode o1 escape is quite 
and fifteen feet high ina similar manner. | possiule, and it has been suggested that it 
No cement or fastenings are used to con- | would be well to attach a false rope to the 
nect the stones. irom: their gre itgravity, | Bell, strong enough to capsize it in case ur 
and the shghtness of the motion felt at sueh | danger, and thus provide against the chap- 
depths, their is no danger whatever of their ter of accidents. 
shifting, while the heavy superstructure that | —— a re sentinels 
ts to be erected above, will tend equaily to al . 
keep them firm. —_— 

I should here mention that, independent- JAMES G. BROOKS, 
ly of the pumpers and hands that work the 

’ Db 4 Way—where communications may be left, or transmit 

are reduced to a periect system, and may | ted throuch the post-office to the editor. 
be explained in half a dozen words. When ! No subscriptions receivedfor ashorter termthanone 
the diver requires more air, and wishes the | year. 
motion of the purnp to be quickened, he| No letters or communications will be taken out of 
strikes One on the inside of the Beil, which | te Post Office, unless the postage is paid. 
iseasily heard above even at the rreatest Terms—Four dollars per annum, payable in advan’? 
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